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GIVE WHAT THOU HAST. 


“BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


Tue thing you try to grasp 


Eludes your touch, 


H’en though with blessings fraught. 


That which you fain would be 


Proves far too much. 
Your yearnings count as naught. 


You see go plain the path 
Your feet would go. 

It stretches fair afar. 

You strive for what is high, 
You crave to know, 

Despise the thing you are. 


Germs quickened in your heart 
Some strong, glad hour 


Are smothered e’er they bloom. 
The seeds that spring to life 
Put forth no flower, 


But die for want of room. 


Another scales the heights, 


Then stoops to seek 


The one thing you could give. 

You will not stretch your hand, 
You are so weak. 

Shall you help others live? 


You have not borne much fruit: 
Why share your seed? 

Cast thou abroad the grains, 

All that thou hast, each germ. 
More great the need 

Because of thy small gains. 


Perchance — how shouldst thou know? 
On other soil 
The plant will e’er abide; 
Will yield an hundred-fold, 
Repay thy toil, 
And bless the world beside. 
Presbyterian Banner. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PARISIAN FETE DAY. 


BY AMY V. BEAL. 


I-CAREME, or Mid-Lent, is per- 
haps the most popular of all 
the féte days celebrated in 


Paris, and is heartily enjoyed by the 
different classes of the gay capital. I 
was so fortunate as to be in Paris one 
Mi-caréme, and found the holiday very 


itt PRAYER SINS THE DESERT: 


different from any I had spent at home. 

The celebration began in the morning with a 
fine parade, at the head of which was a huge ox, 
the symbol of the féte. The students were out in 
full force, and had many splendid floats; and in 
the centre of the procession rode the Queen of the 
Mi-caréme. She had been chosen for her beauty 


from among all the washerwomen of Paris, and 
presented quite a regal appearance, bowing right 
and left most graciously. We were told that her 
reign would last but that day, but that she would 
be given her royal robes and crown to take back 
to her tubs as souvenirs of her brief sovereignty. 


The most amusing part of the celebration came 
in the afternoon and evening, when every one 
went down to the grand boulevards armed with 
huge packages of paper confetti. The streets 
were so crowded that no carriage could possibly 
pass; and, if one was bold enough to try it, its 
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occupants were treated to a shaking-up at the 
hands of the good-natured crowd, and it was then 
hurried into some side street. 

I thought it was snowing when I turned into 
the boulevards; for the air was full of flying 
confetti, and it was six inches thick under foot. 
Every one I passed threw a handful in my face, 
and I felt it being poured down my coat collar 
and piled onto my hat. It was not objectionable 
at all, for the stuff was so soft; and, then, every 
one was so happy, and enjoying it so thoroughly. 

I threw some confetti at a laughing soldier who 
was passing, and most of it went into his mouth; 
but he only shook it out, and went on laugh- 
ing. 

The policemen found it difficult to preserve 
their dignity, with confetti going down their necks 
and into their faces at every step. 

There was a crowd of newsboys and street 
gamins in front of one of the clubs; and we found 
that pennies were being tossed out to them, and 
bunches of violets were being lowered by fishing- 
rods. Sometimes the flowers fell off; and then 
such a scramble as there was! Cakes and candies 
came down, too, and rolls of paper tape of dif- 
ferent colors that twisted about everything and 
everybody in unrolling. The trees were covered 
with these serpolettes, as they are called; and they 
were twined over the telegraph wires, and even 
festooned from one side of the street to the 
other. 

In the evening the fun was greater than ever, 
the crowds thicker, and the students in a more 
hilarious mood, if possible. We met groups of 
them in fancy costumes, clowns and demons 
rushed at us, and gayly-dressed girls, with golden 
wigs and gruff voices, crowded by. 

The confetti venders did a flourishing business, 
and bags of it were emptied in no time. When 
our ammunition gave out, we had to defend our- 
selves as best we could with dusters of tissue 
paper and sticks with paper fringes on one end. 
These we shook in the enemy’s face, and warded 
off the paper snow with them. 

Sometimes the enemy was magnanimous, and 
held fire until we could replenish our ammunition ; 
and one elderly American, upon whom I emptied 
the last of a bag of confetti, politely gave me 
another, that I might renew the fight. 

Every one was happy, and nobody grew angry 
if the blows were harder than was necessary. The 
only people I saw that day who were not thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves were an English 
couple, evidently bride and groom; and they were 
most unhappy, and turned into a side street away 
from the fun as soon as possible. 

The French people are always children as far 
as their capacity for enjoyment is concerned, and 
are never too old to take part in any kind of cele- 
bration. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR FAITH. 


Witit1am Brunton. 


Fair faith, I love thee with impassioned love. 

All memories of thee are pure and bright, 

All thoughts of thee are radiant with the light 
That streams from central sun of bliss above; 
Thy influence is the gentleness of dove; 

Thy thought is clothed with all the ocean’s might. 

Thou art exponent of the everlasting right, 
And all that man as man is dreaming of; 

With thee the angels live, with thee is God; 

With thee beauty of love on hill and plain; 
With thee the elder saints in friendship trod, 

With thee the good of earth new vision gain; 
Thou art as high as heaven, as deep as sea, 
Religion, love, and light and sympathy ! 


Nothing that was worthy in the past departs ; 
no truth or goodness realized by man ever does or 
can die; but all is still here, and, recognized or 
not, lives and works through endless changes. - 

CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE KIND AND ANOTHER. 


(An All-Fools’ Day Story.) 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


ve FELLOW never can think of anything 
A at the right time!” complained Arno. 
“There’s plenty of jokes come to you 
afterward,— great ones. But there are folks that 
forelay for it, and keep ’em going all day long,— 
one sort and another! ” 


“Seems as if we ought to think of something 


between us,” said John. ‘“ There’s the order for 
Mr. Sims. Won't his eyes stick out when he reads 
it? I can see him now! ’Twill bother him some 
to find 367 Kirk Street, though; and the joke of it 
is it branches out into the extension, so you don’t 
know where the numbers do leave off. Oh, ’twill 
be great!” 

‘“* Miss Peakes will have her peck o’ trouble, too,” 
rejoined Arno, “finding Harper Place. Sounds 
just as though ’twas so,— off Harper Avenue there 
by the hill; and she’ll think she’s going ’mongst 
the way-ups this time, certain. She’ll be mad the 
worst way, and it’ll serve her right for being such 
asnip-snap. ‘Then there isa few things we can do 
here, for a send-off, if they don’t count for much. 
We haven’t got much.” 

“We might ask Helen,” ventured John, “or 
Tom!” 

“ Helen is no good,” returned Arno, impatiently, 
—“too squeamish altogether. Tom? I don’t 
know. They say college girls do cut up a good 
many pranks of their own, and Tom does like a 
lark. Get Helen to ask her.” 

Helen had not happened to overhear the preced- 
ing conversation; and she was quite willing to 
undertake the embassy to their cousin, whose name, 
really, was not “Tom” at all, but Theo. O. May. 

But the cognomen which her initials made had 
been so much handier, and had seemed to suit her 
so much better, from her babyhood onward, that 
“Tom” she had been; and “Tom” she would doubt- 
less remain, for some time to come, to all her 
younger contemporaries. She had come to spend 
the Easter vacation at her uncle's, having arrived 
only two days before; and her young cousins had 
already a great admiration for her. And she had 
impressed them already with a very vivid sense of 
the joys of college life in general, and of the 
Sophomore year at W. in particular. 

“Jokes? And for April 1st? Why, yes, I 
think I know a few,” she answered promptly, 
when they appealed to her. “Let me see. You’d 
have to adapt some of them, of course; and I 
might need to look around a little, and see what 
you could do. And you want something original, 
— different from other people, and not the kind 
that one is always looking out for. That’s just 
what we thought last year.” And Tom immedi- 
ately launched out into a lively. description of the 
preceding April Fools’ Day as her class had kept 
it at W. 

Arno believed he had caught the gleam of a 
twinkle in her eye as she spoke, and he wondered 
if she were not secretly laughing at them. But 
she did not seem to be making fun; and it was 
certainly very amusing, all she told them. To be 
sure, none of them could seem to remember much 
that they could do themselves; but she had said 
they would have to be adapted, and they could ask 
her about that another time. They had told her 
what they had thought of already, and she had 


seemed to approve of it. 
criticised it at all. 

Just now, however, there was a surprise party 
to be attended to for Tony Kent. That was Tom’s 
idea, too. Tony had broken his leg in the mid- 
winter, and had a hard time of it. All the boys 
and girls would take hold to make a good time for 
him. That didn’t come into the Fools’ Day pro- 
gramme at all, only it had been more convenient 
to have it on that evening, and it would hearten 
Tony a little. Arno had to order the treat, and he 
had to go to Mr. Sims’s after it. What aneat little 
shop it was, and how glad Mrs. Sims seemed to 
get the little order! Would she see through the 
other one at first glance? Arno almost hoped so. 
No great good fortune ever did come their way, 
nor was likely to. It seemed hard to have any 
one make a mockery of it. And Arno made his 
purchase as generous as he could, and went home 
to say to John, deprecatingly : — 

“I don’t believe we’d better bother to get up 
that Sims order, now, do you? *T'would be a lot 
of work to get the things straight, and all. And 
*twould bother ’em, when there’s just the two of 
em to do things.” 

John wondered, but he agreed good-naturedly. 

“Anyway,” he answered promptly, “I don’t 
care at all. How Sims did use to make of us 
when we were little fellows, and went there after 
candy and stuff! He’d give us as much again as 
we bought; and once, when I’d lost my money, 
*twas just the same. That is all right.” 

After that Arno could hardly bring himself to 
confess that he would like to give up the simulated 
summons to Miss Peakes, and he was equally re- 
luctant to carry out the hoax. Miss Peakes had a 
tongue as sharp as her shears; but she did many a 
good deed, notwithstanding, and said nothing about 
it. And she had an invalid sister to maintain, who, 
it was said, knew her only as the gentlest and 
most devoted of beings. But there seemed to be 
really no way out of it, especially as there was a 
dearth of sewing just then for Miss Peakes, be- 
cause of another dressmaker who had come into 
town for the spring work. 

But it happened that Arno went away for a visit 


At least, she had not 


to a friend a little older than himself just then; 


and, when he came back, April Fools’ Day did not 
seem to him the absorbing matter that it had be- 
fore. Indeed, he was rather contemptuous of 
the interest the others were manifesting init. He 
was ashamed not to go on with the things he had 
himself proposed, however; and he could not say 
that their undertakings were more childish than 
his own plans had been. Some of them were 
unlooked for, and certainly sufficiently novel. 
Though one could hardly say that it was not worth 
while, from Bridget’s own standpoint, for in- | 
stance,— though Arno did not heed the pun,— to 
surprise her with a bit of long-needed platform 
where the Monday washing could be hung with- 
out the danger of wet feet and trailing, mud-be- 
spattered sheets, if the yard were wet; or, having 
the boards in hand, to lay a path to the pump, 
and even to mend that troublesome step at the 
shed door, all for her convenience, too. And 
Bridget, when you stopped to think of it, cer- 
tainly deserved the kindness. Her willing service 
and her good-natured readiness to forward their 
own good times would have had but a sorry re- 
membrance if the fun had been all of the other 
sort. Tardy breakfasts served without grumble 
or frown, washings-up after candy scrapes with- . 
out number, and the willing surrender of her do- 
main for frequent “ chemical” experiments on the 
part of the boys would have been but poorly re- 
paid if startling placards and misplaced labels, and 
the alarm-clock set at three instead of five for 
her benefit, had been her only “ surprises.” 

And no one need make a great thing of the half- 
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dollar he gave toward a. little gift for her,— that 


was Helen’s thought,— because the day happened. 


to be the anniversary of her coming to work for 
them. 

And, as for the other things that were getting 
attended to around the house,— all of them. long- 
deferred, not to say long neglected, bits of work 
that would every one of them lighten some one’s 
cares or add to somebody’s comfort,— why, it was 
not necessary to make a holiday for them, as the 
girls seemed bent on doing. He had been going 
to sort over those piles of magazines himself this 
long while; and he had meant to clean up the 
shed, when he had time; and he was surely going 
to mend his mother’s lap-board, and spade up her 
flower-beds to mellow in the sunshine, and go over 
the hall-floor for her,— when he got to it. Now 
was as good a time as any, of course. 

And because Hi Larkin, the stranger lad who 

did Dr. Prescott’s chores, next door, was -under- 
sized, and a hunchback, besides, was no very good 
reason, when you came to think about it, why 
any one should slyly change the harnesses from 
one peg to another, so that, when he came in 
in haste next morning, or perhaps by lantern- 
light,—if the doctor happened to have a night 
patient,— he would have to spend a precious ten 
minutes finding the right one, and getting the 
parts straightened and in their own order again. 
_ There were other things that would be quite as 
much an astonishment to Hiram, though none of 
them had ever thought to do any of them until 
this lst of April—and Tom — had come around. 
They would remember them now. 

And, meanwhile, there was ‘ witch-work ” — at 
least, it seemed like it to Hiram —that could be 
done now. For it wasn’t much, even John de- 
clared, to watch for the chance when Hiram had 
gone down street on a round of errands for the 
doctor that would take him a good hour and a half, 
they were certain, and go in in a body — Helen and 
Tom and eyen mamma — and transform the dingy 
little stable-oftice where, on account of night-calls 
and so many people coming to the stable first in 
their fright or haste, Hiram had to spend so much 
of his time. 

And sweeping and scouring, and white curtains 
at the windows, and a hyacinth in bloom,— mamma 
had remembered that Hiram loved flowers,— and 
two or three good pictures on the walls, and a 
shelf of the boys’ own books,— the ones they had 
liked best of all when they were Hiram’s age,— 
and a pile of illustrated papers, and a box of dainty 
candies (that was Tom’s contribution),— these 
made Hiram’s domain quite a different place to 
come to and to stay in, by day or night. 

And what Hiram himself thought about it was 
not hard to see. He could not tell them in words, 
though he tried more than once, and broke down 
in confusion at each attempt. 

The boys had reason to be glad, too, when the 
Ist of April really came that, as Arno said, they 
were “in it” beforehand. The old jokes were all 
there,— the bran-cakes very brown and shiny, and 
the oatmeal over-salted, and the sawdust coffee, 
and the peppered doughnuts, temptingly twisted 
and, plainly, newly fried. 

But Bridget — trying hard not to be too smiling, 
yet evidently very well content with her own part 
of it — had fresh relays of everything, which she 
brought in very promptly, so that none need go 
hungry or lose his good-nature waiting for any- 
thing. | 

There were surprises, though, and for every one. 
John had his brought in with the steak, in the 
shape of a coveted new base-ball and a peerless 
bat. Helen’s was a pair of sleeve-links deftly 
hidden under her toast. Their mother’s was a 
matinée ticket, folded in her napkin. And Tom’s, 
—she had more than any of them, being their 


guest, and the one who had planned it all besides — 
were served up in all manner of unexpected ways. 
I think they went beyond even what the W. 
girls could have done, and they were fuller than 
any college gifts could be of love and good will. 

Arno’s was the very last, and, of them all, the 
most astonishing, to him at least. For, being 
really very hungry after all the mirth, he asked 
meekly for another pancake with plenty of syrup; 
and, behold, there was handed him presently, very 
gravely, a long-desired camera of the size and 
make he had already in his own mind chosen. 

“You needn’t be too grateful,” said Helen, see- 
ing both his pleasure and his hesitation as he 
looked at it. 

“You're to let the man have the old one, as you 
planned and we all wanted to. You’ve done the 
things we couldn’t do, and more than any of us, 
besides.” 

And to this day Arno is not quite sure whether 
it is true or not. 


WIND LYRICS. 
East Winp. 
Through gates of pearl with sapphire set 
I steal at dawn to fly, while yet 
The clouds with silver dew are wet, 
On wings that brush the morning star 
Of song, afar. 


Norra Winp. 
From fields of frozen stars I blow. 
I bear the fragile flowers of snow 
That fall upon the earth below, 
With pure celestial lips to bless, 
In soft caress. 


Sourn Winn. 

_ On wings of perfume, born of spring, 
Sweet memories of the South I bring, 
From birds and blossoms pink that fling 
To heay’n their gladness in an ecstasy 
Of melody. 


West WInpD. 
Back through the gates of gold and rose, 
Where late the star of evening glows, 
I slip, before the evening’s close, 
On pinions woven of a sigh. 
Into the night I seem to die. 
But, hush! the night will soon pass by; 
Before the lark, when morning breaks, 
The east wind wakes. : 

Carrin L. Warp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TIT FOR TAT. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


6 O you want another story, do you, sweet- 
hearts? A ‘really true’ one of when 
mamma was a little girl? Let me think if 

there is one you have not heard over and over 

again. 

“ Now I have it; and I am quite sure it is a new 
one, too. 

“One bright morning grandma sat in her room, 
rocking slowly back and forth, thinking fondly of 
the days long gone by, as very old folk do, you 
know. She was smoking, too, while she rocked; 
for she lived a good many years ago. It was my 
grandma, not yours, dear. She would be your 
great-grandma. It seems strange, doesn’t it? To 
think of a dear old grandma smoking a pipe; but 
where I lived, when I was a little girl, a great many 
old ladies smoked pipes. 

“In the midst of grandma’s pleasant thoughts a 
little black-eyed girl— your Aunt Romie — came 
into the room, and exclaimed: ‘Why, grandma, 


what is burning? Don’t you smell it? Have you 
set your apron afire again with your pipe?’ 

“Aunt Romie’s black eyes danced merrily, and 
there was a roguish look about her smiling lips; 
but poor grandma was almost blind, and so missed 
all but the eager questions. She sniffed to see if 
she could smell anything burning, and commenced 
feeling all over her apron to. find the fire. Aunt 
Romie stood by for a moment in silence, until she 
thought grandma had hunted long enough. Then 
she burst into a merry laugh, and said, ‘ April fool, 
grandma, April fool!’ And, catching grandma 
around the neck and giving her a kiss and a hug, 
she was gone before grandma could make any 
reply. 

“Tt was almost the close of the same busy, merry 
day; and I was reading grandma a chapter from a 
favorite book. Aunt Romie was listening, too. 
Suddenly grandma stooped down and commenced 
feeling slowly about her on the carpet, as if trying 
to find something she had dropped. 

“* What is it, grandma?’ said: Romie, coming to 
her side. 

**Don’t you see a pin on the floor?’ said 
grandma. ‘Right down there,’ she added, groping 
for it as if sure of its whereabouts. 

* Romie looked and looked, all about grandma’s 
chair, under ft, everywhere a pin could have fallen, 
thinking grandma must have just dropped it; for 
how else would she think of its being there and 
hunt for it? 

“At last, as Aunt Romie’s head came close to 
grandma’s hand in her search for the pin, the old 
lady patted her black hair, and said, ‘ April fool, 
dear.’ Then, laughing softly to herself, she 
added, ‘Did she think she’d get ahead of her old 
blind grandma?’ 

“Then we all three laughed; and Aunt Romie 
ran out to see if she could find some one else to 
fool before bedtime.” 


HOW PINS ARE MADE. 


IRST a reel of brass wire is taken of suit- 
able thickness. The wire passes over a 
straightening board, after which it is seized 
by two jaws; and a cutter descends and cuts it 
off, leaving a projecting part for ahead. On the 
withdrawal of the cutter a hammer flies forward 
and makes a head on the pin. Then the jaws 
open, and the pin drops on a finely ground metal 
plate, with the heads upward, until the end to be 
pointed comes into contact with a cylindrical roller 
with a grinding surface, which soon puts a fine 
point on the pins. They then fall into a box 
ready to receive them, and are ready for the 
second stage. After they are yellowed, or cleaned, 
they are tinned, or whitened, as it is called. The 
pins are now ready to be placed in papers. One 
girl feeds a machine with pins, and another sup- 
plies the machine with paper. The pins fall into a 
box, the bottom of which is made of small, square 
steel bars, sufficiently wide apart to let the shank 
of the pin fall through, but not the head. As soon 
as the pins have fallen through the bottom of the 
box and the rows are complete, the bottom 
detaches itself; and row after row of pins is sent 
at regular intervals to be placed in the papers. 
Christian Work. 


Habits are like the wrinkles on a man’s brow. 
Tf you will smooth out the one, I will smooth out 
the other. H. W. SuHaw. 


HE clove supply of the world is produced on 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which 
constitute the principal producing terri- 

tory of the sultanate. Cloves were at one time 
the only economic product supplied to foreign 
countries by Zanzibar. 
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WILL THEY ALL GET A SHARE? 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


On, what should we do in the winter 
If a little bird did not sing, 

Deep in the heart, low in the heart, 
“ After the winter comes spring ”? 


Oh, what should we do in the darkness 
If a little bird did not say, 

Soft in the heart, sweet in the heart, 
“ After the darkness comes day ”? 


Oh, what should we do in the tempest 
If the little bird should cease 
Singing deep in the heart, low in the heart, 
“ After the storm comes peace”? 
Dayspring. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SQUIRRELS IN THE PARK. 
BY EMMA L. H. ROWE. 


OW isthe time for the little gray squirrels 
to be seen in the park. There they are 
every day, digging around, hunting for the 

new-grown roots and sprouts, which they eat quite 
greedily, though in a very cute manner. 

They never grow hungry, however, at any time 
of the year in Central Park; for the little chil- 
dren — ay, even the older people —who stroll along 
the paths feed them with nuts,— peanuts and 
hickory nuts and chestnuts,—partly in kindness 
toward the little half-tame animals and partly to 
watch them break the shell and nibble at the 
sweet kernel within, ready at any moment, how- 
ever, to dart away, should any one make the least 
suspicious movement toward them. 

Let us walk along one of the quiet paths, and 
watch the people feed the pretty little squirrels. 

See, there is an old gentleman with white hair 
sitting on a bench and throwing peanuts to three 
little gray squirrels which come almost up to his 


feet, so sure are they that he does not intend to 
hurt them. Probably he comes there often, and 
they know him by this time. 

Farther on, we see two or three boys making be- 
lieve they have something for the tiny squirrels; 
but our friends, the squirrels, are not to be fooled. 
With their sharp eyes fastened on the boys and 
their outstretched hands, they seem to know that 
it is going to be a case of April Fool for them. 
One more adventuresome squirrel, however, goes 
very close, indeed; and the boys can hardly keep 
their fingers from twitching eagerly toward the 
little creature. Nearer, nearer it goes, trying to 
peep into the more than half-closed hands; and 
the boy, unable to wait any longer, makes a quick 
movement to catch the squirrel. Quick as a flash, 
however, the little animal has bounded away and 
fled up into a near-by tree, from the branches of 
which it looks down in triumph at the boy, yet 
trembles in every limb at its own carelessness ‘in 
getting so near. 

“TI might have told by his eyes,” said the squir- 
rel to himself, “that he was only fooling me.” 

Farther still along the path we come upon two 
little children,— a boy and a girl with their nurse. 
They are looking so anxiously at the little squir- 
rel sitting up on the lower branch of atree. They 
are so eager to feed the squirrels or only one 
squirrel even. They have spent their pennies on 
some peanuts, and they do so badly want to feed 
the little gray squirrels. 

They are not content, however, to throw the 


nuts to the squirrels, as the old gentleman did.’ 


No, indeed. They want to have the squirrels take 
the nuts right out of their hands. 

“Come, Miss Lucy,” says nurse, “throw a nut 
on the ground near us; and maybe Mr. Squirrel 
will come a little closer.” 

So Lucy throws the nut. Ah, yes! Slowly 
and watchfully the little squirrel approaches. 


Pshaw! 
darts the squirrel to his perch in the tree. 

“You must both be very quiet,” warns nurse; 
“for they will not come near if you make the 
least movement.” 

After a few minutes of absolute stillness, when 
the children hardly dared breathe, Mr. Squirrel 
again approaches, and this time secures the nut. 
Away he runs a few paces, then sits up like a dog 
begging, cracks the shell, and greedily eats the 
meat, then looks around for more. 

This time the little girl has a peanut already 
shelled, and stoops slowly and carefully, and holds 
it in outstretched hand. Slowly, slowly, indeed 
very slowly, creeps Mr. Squirrel toward the nut. 
His bright eyes seem to grow brighter as he 
grows more brave; but it is only the brightness 
of fear,— the fear that perhaps at the last moment 
they will try to catch him. Nearer and nearer he 
comes. 

“Patience, little Lucy, patience! Whatever you 
do, do not move your hand or even one little 
finger.” 

Nearer, nearer,— there, he has taken the nut 
from her very hand, and has fled away, scared half 
to death at his own bravery. 

“Master Harry must try this time!” says 
nurse. 

But Master Harry, after half-kneeling and half- 
sitting for a few minutes, waiting for Mr. Squir- 
rel to get up his courage to come near enough, 
finally says,— 

“Nurse, I’ll have to wait until some other day; 
for my legs begin to hurt.” 

Up he stands, and stretches his fat little legs; 
and away scampers Mr. Squirrel, frightened most 
dreadfully. 

And some day, when you are walking in the 
park, perhaps he will come and eat from your 
hands, too, if you wait very quietly for him. 


Master Harry has moved, and away , 
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Without religion the highest endow- 
ments of intellect can only render the 
possessor more dangerous, if he be all 
disposed ; if well disposed, only more 
unhappy. SoutHey. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JULIA’S CALL. 


BY BERTHA FLORENCE. 


CHAIR of rustic wood, that 
formed shapes odd and fantastic, 
stood upon the piazza at Maple 

Grange, and was the pinnacle from 
which two little girls used to look off 
across an old-styled flower garden and 
narrow gravel paths to the wild thor- 
oughfare of travel and interest. Here 
they read and talked on their beautiful, 
never-to-be-forgotten fairy tales of 
Grimm and Andersen; but this morn- 
ing, of which I write, their books were 
untasted and closed in their laps. The 
sunshine was so cheerful and the air so 
fragrant with sweet odors that the. 
stories were not necessary to their 
happiness. Suddenly Gertrude, the 
daughter of the family at Maple Grange, 
caught a glimpse of something familiar 
and exclaimed to her little friend : — 

“T believe that the carriage with the 
white horses and coachman is going to 
stop at our gate; and, if it does, I shall 
know it is that Mrs. Tyler and her 
inquisitive little girl, Julia Tyler, are 
going to call on us. And [ shall just 
run away, for I won’t see them!” 

“ Look quick,” said Adelaide. “They 
are opening the garden door at the foot 
of the path.” 

*Tt’s them,” she said, her knowledge 
of grammar slipping away like her own 


Gertrude’s face seemed to reflect the 
poppies of crimson in the side-bed of 
the garden; and her mother felt equally 
ashamed, as she inquired, — 

“My child, what nonsense is this you 
are playing ?” 

“We've been hiding,” was the short 
reply. 

Julia began to laugh. “Do see Ade- 
laide! Let's wake her up and get 
your bathing suits, so’s to start.” 

“T don’t know about letting such a 
rude little girl go. Do you not think 
you owe an apology to Julia for your 
unkind act, my dear?” And Mrs. 
Maynard stroked Gertrude’s hair with 
a gentle hand, but her voice had a sor- 
rowful note. 

“Tm a mean, horrid thing! ” 
the poor child cried bitterly. 

“It’s all my fault,” said the sweet 
Julia. “If I had been different, you 
wouldn’t have wanted to hide.” And 
she wound her arm about the other’s 
waist, and begged her to forget all about 
it, but to “ hurry up, quick.” 

In a few minutes the children were all 
deposited in the carriage and as merry 
as the sunbeams around and above them. 
They spent a delightful day at the 
beach, and returned only in time for 
tea. y 

At the supper table, mamma said to 
Gertrude, “ Why did you not want to 
see Julia to-day?” 

“She seemed always prying into 
my things the time before that she 
called, and kept undoing all my boxes 
of dolls and games. And I felt mad at 
her.” 

'* Would you have not done the same 
if you had been at her house where all 
was new and pretty?” 


And 


little self in the haste of the moment. 

Adelaide was Gertrude’s fond companion, and fol- 
lowed her about like a devoted page of old. 
Hence both the girls rushed through the front 
door, into the hall closet, out again into the 
pantry, out once more into the library closet, up 
over the shelves of magazines, until they reached 
the topmost one, where they snuggled themselves 
down in one corner, leaving the door ajar for the 
entrance of a few rays of daylight,—a reminder 
of the outdoor world to these self-made prisoners. 


In the mean time Mrs. Maynard was greeting 
her guests— Mrs. Tyler and her little daughter 
Julia — as they climbed the steps of the veranda, 


and saying to them as they entered the hall: “I 


take you into our library to-day, as the room 
which one uses for home purposes seems always 
more cosey than the large parlor, although all the 
house is open to the children. I told Gertrude 
and Adelaide this morning to play anywhere they 
chose as long as they were happy and good, for 
these were their golden days and ones they would 
always remember.” 

“Where are the girls?” said Julia. 

“They were on Mt. Lookoff—their name for 
‘the rustic chair—but shortly. Supposing you 
run around the place, and find them. They are 
near by.” 

As Julia had been to call at Gertrude’s before, 
she was acquainted with all the pleasant haunts of 
the children in this quaint old house. First, she 
ran up the broad stairway to the play-room where 
the doll-house stood and the games were kept. 
Not seeing them there, she continued through the 
upper hall until she reached Aunt Katie’s room, 
where they used often to sit and talk, because of 


the fine outlook from her window. Then past 
another chamber to a place that Gertrude, in her 
bright way, had termed ‘ Baffin’s Bay.” It was a 
back room, unheated and seldom used, suggest- 
ing to the namer the cold, bleak waters off the 
northern coast. In “ Baffin’s Bay” bags of cloth, 
cotton and woollen, and large boxes of odd silks 
were eagerly visited by the young doll-dressmakers, 
—as much so as the city stores of White’s and 
Hovey’s by their mammas. But Julia found no 
trace of the children there. So she went down- 
stairs. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Maynard, “they’re out in 
the pantry, watching Mary do the pastry work.” 

But they were neither in the kitchen nor pantry, 
nor in the garden, where the birds and blossoms 
were apt to attract them. The summer-house and 
croquet grounds were visited, with like ill success. 

Returning to the library, she was met by her 
mother just rising to leave. 

“Really, Mrs. Maynard, we must go. You see, 
we are on the way to the Cove, where we have a 
bath-housé; and Julia wanted Gertrude and her 
friend to go with us. Have you not found them, 
Julia ?” 

“No, I don’t see where they can be.” 

“Well, that’s too bad; but the tide will not be 
high enough if we delay any longer.” 

Now just at this time a door began to squeak 
most disagreeably, and a young girl’s nose was 
seen to protrude very saucily through a certain 
opening. 

“Why, those children!” said Mrs. Maynard. 
And she went to the closet, opened wide the door, 
revealing her own little girl standing behind it and 
the friend lying flat on an upper shelf, fast asleep. 


“ Yes, I know I should, and I’m a bad 
girl; and wasn’t Julia sweet to make up, after it 
all? I love her all over, she was so nice about 
it, mamma. I’m not going to hide again, no 
matter who comes.” 

* And you might have lost a fine time, had I not 
opened the library to my guests, Gertrude.” 

“And if I hadn’t kept awake and left the closet 
door open a crack to listen.” 

Mamma’s face still looked troubled. But it 
cleared like a placid lake when the storm has 
raged its last, as her daughter came to her chair, 
placed her dimpled hand on her cheek, and said 
softly, — 

“Mamma, I’ve decided to give every girl or per- 
son who comes here a real good time, and try to 
see something nice about each one, though, of 
course, some folks are real disagreeable.” 

“But, girlie, if you look for the good traits, 
you'll be surprised to find how many people have, 
and how few ugly ones. When we are camping 
out down the river, we can talk about the horrid 
mosquitoes, hard beds, and inconveniences, or we 
can forget them all in the enjoyment of sunsets, 
country views, forest rambles, and flowering 
fields. So you can completely overlook the un- 
pleasant ways in the pleasure of the interesting 
features that all possess.” 


Whatever stations you may be placed in by 
fortune, remember this,—that God will not estt- 
mate you by the office, but by the manner in which 
you fill rt. CHANNING. 


>— 


We tire of those pleasures we take, but never of 
those we give. J. Perir-Senn. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
GOD’S PRESENCE. 


BY MATTHEW 8S. HIGGINS. 


How near to us is God! Does He 
From some dim, distant sphere 
Look down with frowning eye upon 
Our thoughts and actions here? 

Or is He ever all about, 

With outstretched hands to greet 
Our wilful, wayward wanderings 
And guide our faltering feet? 

Ask in the silent midnight hour, 
When yon bright, shining star 
That, like a burning beacon light, 
Doth guide the mariner. 


Ask of the white-tipped wave that sweeps 
The glistening silvered sands, 

And bears upon its bounding blue 
The ships of many lands, 

Or of the winds that waft abroad 
The seed of Nature’s life, 

Or rain or dew that slowly swell 
The germs of loving strife. 

List to the babbling brook, the birds’ 
Sweet, swelling notes: are these 
The symbols of a rule of wrath 

Or lasting, loving peace? 


In verdant vales of heauty rare, 
When silvery streaks of dawn 
First pierce the lingering shadows 
Of summer's peaceful morn, 

And in gentle, tender whispers, 
Which down the hillsides come, 
As if to woo to life anew, 

Fair fields their happy home, 

The scented breath of new-born days 
In sweetest accents prove 

That every life is born of God, 
And, too, that God is love. 


At eve I watch the reddened rays 
Of slowly setting sun. 

All Nature seems to be at rest, 

Our worldly work is.done. 

And, as the glowing orb sinks down 
Below horizon grand, 

I gaze in wonder at the work 

Of His Almighty Hand. 

The trees and plants, the fragrant flowers 
We ever hold most dear, 

Prove that our God is at our side, 
Is all about, is HERE. 
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THE B. K. CLUB’S FIRST MEETING. 
BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


UST one week from the day of the party the 
J six little girls came again to the home of Amy. 
Mrs. Graves had the badges all ready, and 
pinned one upon the breast of each member of the 
club. 

The badges were of blue satin ribbon. Upon 
one end of the ribbon were painted in white 
two beautiful letters—B. K.,— and upon the 
other end a large, velvety-looking pansy, for all 
the world as natural as if it had just been plucked 
from the garden instead of having been made with 
paint and brush. 

The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, who, you will remember, was Amy herself. 
And then the members were called upon to tell 
their “ experiences ” of the week. 

Patty Jones — the little girl with the black hair 
and eyes, and who was the vice-president, — was 
asked to speak first. 

“Mr. President,” she said with a low bow to 


Amy, “ladies and gentlemen,”—at which the 
members all laughed,— “I got along better than I 
expected,—I thought all the time of what Mrs. 
Graves said in the lecture, and I didn’t get out of 
patience with grandmother once. And she told me 
some lovely stories about when she was a little 
girl, because, she said, I was getting to be so 
good and kind to her. That made me glad, I can 
tell you. But Mrs. Graves didn’t tell anything 
about getting along with boys, and I did have a 
bad time with Tom some days. I got mad as fire 
at him. He made all sorts of fun of our club. 
He heard me tell mamma about it, only I didn’t 
tell what B. K. stands for; and he said it meant 
‘Bouncing Kids.’” 

“Oh, my!” interrupted several members of the 
club. “How horrid!” 

“Yes,” continued Patty, ‘and every time he met 


me anywhere he’d say, ‘Hullo, Bouncing Kid!’ 


or ‘How are you, Bouncing Kid?’ and I’ve got to 
pay five cents for the things I said to him. But 
one morning, before I got up, I said to myself, 
‘Now I will be kind to Tom to-day, too, no mat- 
ter what he says.’ By and by he pulled my braids 
and ran off with my doll. I just made myself 
smile, and I said, ‘See here, Tom, I'm going to 
be nice to you all the time, and try never to be 
cross any more; and won’t you please be good to 
me?’” 

‘He looked so surprised; and he said: ‘All 
right! It’s a bargain. Here’s your doll.’ I don’t 
mind a bit now when he makes fun. I know he 
doesn’t mean to be bad, and he’s real good almost 
all the time. This is all I’ve got to say.” And 
then she ran over and paid her fine to the treas- 
urer. 

Little Jane was the next one in order to speak. 

She stood up, and looked shyly about. 

“T never spoke in any meeting,” she said; “and 
I don’t know what to tell.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, Janey,” said Amy. 
tell how you got on being kind.” 

“JT haven’t had much chance to be kind,” said 
little Jane, blushing very red. “I hayen’t had 
any temptations, like Patty. I wish I had. I 
haven’t any brother, you know, to tease me; and 
everybody is good to me. I tried to think of 
something to do; and by and by I saw an old man 
sitting down by the road. It was a real hot day, 
and I carried a glass of water to him. And he 
said: ‘I thank you, little girl You are very kind 
to think of a poor old man.’ And I said, I’m glad 
if I am: I wanted to be.’ And that’s all I know 
to tell.” And little Jane slid into her seat again, 
with her cheeks as red as roses. 

“T’ve got to pay two cents,” began Mabel, “ be- 
cause I forgot and pouted when mamma asked me 
to play with the baby when I wanted to be read- 
ing my new fairy book. I said every morning, 
when I got up, ‘I'll be kind and pleasant to every 
one all day.’ But three times I forgot. Then, 
when I remembered, I went and told mamma I 
was sorry. I think the club has done some good 
so soon, for I heard mamma tell papa that I was 
improving wonderfully in my temper. I am 
ashamed to say it, but I was pretty cross some- 
times.” E 

And Lottie told how she had begun keeping her 
own room in order, because she thought she had 
been very unkind to her mother by throwing her 
things down for her mother to take care of, and 
how brightly her mother smiled at her when she 
found the room looking so neatly. “And brother 
Joe,” Lottie continued, “and I have had lots of 
fun together. I didn’t know he was so jolly.” 

At this point in the meeting Mrs. Graves, the 
“lecturer” of the club, entered. She was de- 
lighted with the good reports, and talked to them 
about “being kind,” saying: ‘ Kindness brings its 
own reward of love. By being kind to others, you 
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are not only cultivating love in your own hearts, 
but you are helping every one around you to do 
the same. 

“Saint John gave us this beautiful rule of life, 
‘Little children, love one another.’ Let this be 
the motto of our club. It is only because people 
forget to obey his commands that there is so 
much trouble and unhappiness in the world. By 
forming the habit of being kind in childhood, it 
will always be easier to do so.” 

Then they all sung 

‘‘ Little words of kindness, 
Little deeds of love,”’ 
and the meeting ended. 

“I never felt so happy in all my life, 
Patty Jones. 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” “Nor I,” shouted all the 
others. 

And little Jane said she wished all the little girls 
everywhere would have a “B. K. Club,” so every- 
body in all the world could be happy. 

The End. 


” 
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TO LET. 


For rent: a lovely dwelling, 
Roomy and high and hollow. 

“ Just the one for us, my dear,” 
Says little Mrs. Swallow. 


Location, one of the finest 

That possibly could be found, 
On top of a slender lattice 

A dozen feet from the ground. 


Possession given in April; 
The rent, for all summer long, 
Is low as the lowest offered, 
In fact, it is merely a song! 
The Myrtle. 
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WHERE WE GET SOME COMMON 
WORDS. 


BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


O doubt many of you are studying Latin, 
and perhaps Greek, pronounce both 
stupid and tiresome, and feel very little 

interest in Cesar and the Helvetii or the number 
of parasangs that Cyrus advanced on a certain 
day. But are you not overlooking the most im- 
portant part, which is interesting as well as practi- 
eal,—the side of it that has to do with word- 
study ? Do you know that we derive seventy-five 
thousand words —a large part of our language — 
directly from the Latin, and not a few from the 
Greek ? And these words are not only the long, 
hard ones, ending in “ ology,”— although, of course 
we get our scientific and technical terms from 
these languages,— but some of our most common, 
every-day words. If we know a word first in 
another language, it is like meeting an old friend 
when we run across it in English, “ Anglicized”; 
and we know its real meaning better. 

We all have a careless habit of using words in 
an empty way, not stopping to think where they 
come from, just what they mean, or why they 
have that meaning. Let us take a few common 
words, almost at random, and see if there is any- 
thing interesting in their origin. Here is the word 
quart, from quattuor, Latin for four, because a 
quart is a fourth of a gallon. At once we think 
of quarter; quadroon, a person with one-fourth 
negro blood; quadrille; quadrangle; quadruped; 
quarry, a place where stones are cut four-sided. 
And we could find others. , 

From tango, whose irregular parts are such a 
trial, we get tangent, touching; integer, whole or 
untouched; and tact, a delicate touch. That fa- 


miliar dico, to say or speak, gives us predict, to 
say before; contradict, to speak against; maledic- 
tion, evil speaking; and ditto, that which has 
been said. Habeo, to have or hold is where we 
get habit,— something that holds us. Scissors, 
from scindo, scissum, to cut. Candidate, from 
candidus, white, because in ancient Rome the 
office-seekers, or candidates, wore white togas. 
Candle comes from the same word, to be white, 
so to shine. Infant comes from im, not, and 
fans, speaking. Lunatic refers to the supersti- 
tion that the moon, /wna, influenced insane peo- 
ple. Pantry is from panis, bread. Impediment, 
something “under foot,” so in the way. Arson, 
from the Latin “to burn.” Eradicate, to root 
out. Domestic, from domus, home. Pessimist, 
optimist, ultimate, maximum, minimum, all 
readily suggest their derivation from the superla- 
tive of the Latin adjectives. Aggravate really 
means to increase, heap up; and, unless we mean 
that some one is heaping up injury, we ought not 
to use it in the sense of provoke. 

Pedler, from pes, pedis, foot, one who goes on 
foot,— therefore not a tin pedler. Paper, from 
papyrus, on which the Egyptians wrote. Albus, 
white, gives us albumen, the white of an egg; 
album; albino. Sincere, sine, without, and cera, 
wax, applied first to pure honey, later to anything 
honest. Appetite, from ad and peto, a seeking 
for. Patient, patior, one who suffers, not neces- 
sarily in its usual sense, uncomplaining. Circus, 
from circus, circle. -Transgress, to step across 
the line between right and wrong. T’andem, at 
length, furnishes the name of the modern “ tan- 
dem.” Sequor, to follow, gives sequel, ‘conse- 
quence, consecutive. Peninsula, paene, almost, 
insula, island. Biscuit, from bis, twice, and 
coquo, to bake. From the same root and prae, be- 
fore, we get precocious, a precocious child mean- 
ing one that is literally cooked too soon or ma- 
tured too early. Ammonia, from Ammon, power- 
ful, one of Jupiter’s names. 

We should hardly suspect “ nigger ” to be classi- 
cal; but drop one g, and we have niger, black. 
Co’ bos” is come bos, or ox. Tuberose is not 
tube rose at all, but ¢wberosus, or tuberous. Vim 
is from vis, vim, strength. Pecuniary, pecus, 
flock, which answered to our money, so relating 
to property. Precipitate, prae caput, head first. 

And so we might go on indefinitely with the 
Latin derivations, but let us consider the Greek. 
We use Greek words every day without knowing 
it. Mouse, lamp, idol, pause, are some common 
short ones. “Sozodont” literally means “save 
the teeth,” from the Greek. Neuralgia, veipov- 
GAyn, nerve-pain. Chronic, ypdvoc, extending over 
along time. Angel, from dyyéAdw, to announce; 
a messenger. Hypodermic, under the skin. Peda- 
gogue, one who leads a child. Morphine, Mor- 
pheus, god of sleep. 

See how well these words express the meaning: 
telephone, far-speaker; telegraph, far-writer; 
telescope, far-seer; thermometer, heat-measure; 
photograph, light-writer. Surely, you will not 
think this side of language-study dry and uninter- 
esting. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EARLY BIRDS. 


BY AMY WOODS. 


AST spring Miss Allerton, one afternoon, 
dropped eight little blue envelopes into the 
post-box, each addressed to a little girl, 

and containing a most delicately written invitation 
to meet Saturday afternoon at her house, and dis- 
cuss the forming of a bird club. 

If there is one thing next to a secret which de- 
lights the soul of every little girl, it is the pros- 
pect of belonging to an exclusive club made up of 
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ones’ dearest friends. What immeasurable pleas- 
ure it is to whisper some startling news to a fel- 
low-member, or feel the responsibility of office, 
if one chances to be the lucky one chosen presi- 
dent or secretary or treasurer! 

The eight little notes reached their destinations 
that same day, and Saturday afternoon Miss Al- 
lerton’s bell rang eight successive times. And 
then and there a little club came into being which 
was to help the great Audubon Society in many 
ways. They called themselves * The Early Birds,” 


and planned to meet at Miss Allerton’s once a. 


week all through the spring, and go out in the 
early morning among the trees, and join the birds 
in their joyful song-service of praise. Each paid 
five cents as an entrance fee; and they voted that, 
if one wore a feather in her hat, she must forfeit 
her membership. 

I cannot begin to tell you what good times they 
had. At first it was rather hard to wake up so 
early; but, after two or three times, there were 
no tardy ones to the little lunch of bread and milk 
which Miss Allerton always had waiting for them. 
They saw so many, many birds they had never 
dreamed of before. 

The robin was generally the first to say “ good- 
morning” to them; and they stopped to watch 
him put his head on one side for a moment, and 
then tug a great fat worm from the ground. Miss 
Allerton told them he was listening to hear the 
worm move. And Nature had given him such 
sharp ears because the little robins needed so 


much food to keep them alive that Mr. Robin. 


could not get enough worms if he had to spend 
the time searching them out without the aid of his 
ears. 

The bluebirds, usually so shy, became accus- 
tomed to the little girls; and one day they had 
the pleasure of watching Mrs. Bluebird while she 
taught her children to fly. 

The merry little redstarts amused them very 
much as they darted about from twig to twig, 
snatching at invisible insects and flashing forth a 
bit of bright color among the green leaves. And 
how green the leaves were, with the dew on them! 
—greener than the glass beads they strung for 
their dollies’ necks. 

They saw the preacher bird, who talked so loud 
and long, and the scarlet tanager, whom they called 
“The Cardinal” because he wore such a brilliant 
red robe, and was always serious and stately. 

Once they found two blue jays quarrelling and 
making such a noise that it sounded at a little 
distance like a boy trying some new football cry. 
“The Early Birds” wanted to separate them; but 
Miss Allerton said, “ Wait a minute, and perhaps 
we shall see what it is all about.” And, sure 
enough, they did. They both had chosen the same 
spot for a nest. It was airy and light, with all 
the modern conveniences; and neither of them 
was willing to give it up. While they quarrelled, 
their wives fluttered about in the upper branches; 
and each urged her husband not to givein. At 
last the biggest bird won, however, and started at 
once, with his wife’s help, to make ready his home, 
while the other couple flew off with a “don't- 
care” air, and soon found a place in a neighboring 
tree, which, they screamed back, was really much 
better, anyway. 

Of course, each little girl had her favorites; but 
I think most of them liked best the dear little 
nut-hatch, with his square stiff little tail, who ran 
about as easily upside down as right side up, and 
tapped the bark of the great trees for hidden 
insects. 

At last summer came, and each little girl went 
her separate way with her papa and mamma to the 
seashore or mountains; but not one forgot that 
she was an “ Harly Bird,” and, when they came 
back in time for school, they met once more at 
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Miss Allerton’s, and begged for some more bird 
walks. But the birds had already started to pack 
up for their Southern trip. So Miss Allerton sug- 
gested that instead they should give a fair, and 
raise money to help the great bird society. It 
took several weeks to get ready for the sale, and 
a good deal of hard work; but, when it really 
came off, the “ Early Birds ” felt well repaid. 

The sale was held in Miss Allerton’s house, and 
consisted of four tables with two attendants in 
beautiful paper caps at each. One was called the 
Art Table, and had the most dainty little calendars 
and fans and such things, all with pictures of 
birds pasted carefully on. The next table was 
for “useful articles,” and had pen-wipers and 
needle-books and many pretty things that little 
girls can make. Then came the Flower Table, with 
many different kinds of slips well started for the 
winter. The fourth table you surely can guess,—. 
candy. The chief attraction there was the turtle 
cakes,— tiny little cakes with white frosting, and 
in the centre a huge raisin with cloves peeping 
out from underneath for legs and head and tail. 

Many of the mammas came to the sale, and 
some of Miss Allerton’s friends, and in all they 
cleared nearly four dollars. 


BE STRONG. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle,— face it: ’tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil. Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,— oh, shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and, bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long: 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 
The Sunday School Times. 


TAUGHT BY A SPIDER. 


ce WAS spinning a web in the rose-vine,” said 
the spider; “and the little girl was sewing 
patchwork on the doorstep. Her thread 
knotted, and her needle broke, and her eyes were 
full of tears. ‘I can’t doit!’ she said. ‘I can’t! 
I can’t!’ 

“Then her mother came, and bade her look at 
me. Now every time I spun a nice, silky thread, 
and tried to fasten it from one branch to another, 
the wind blew and tore it away. 

“This happened many times; but at last I made 
one that did not break, and fastened it close, and 
spur other threads to join it. Then the mother 
smniled. 

““* What a patient spider!’ she said. 

“The little girl smiled, too, and took up her 
work. And, when the sun went down, there was 
a beautiful web in the rose-vine and a square of 
beautiful patchwork on the step.” Babyland. 


WALTER RALEIGH EXCELLED. 


HERE was a Christmas treat given to poor 
children at a mission hall; and hundreds 
of little ones were assembled at the doors 

in advance of the hour of admittance, many of 
them barefoot. 

Among the number was a sweet-faced little girl, 
who seemed less hardened than most to the cold; 
for she shivered in her poor jacket, and danced 
from one foot to the other on the cold, hard 
stones. 

A boy, not much older, watched this perfor- 
mance for a few minutes, and then, with a sudden 
impulse of protection, took off his cap, put it down 
before her, and said, “ Ye maun stand on that.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“ Thave a fine lot of hopes here in my basket,” 
remarked the New Year. “ They are a sweet- 
smelling flower, a species of roses.” 

HAWTHORNE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DICK AND DOROTHY. 


BY SARAH A. PRATT. 


HIS is a really true story about two doves 

whose names were Dick and Dorothy. 

One day in June I was walking down one 

of those beautiful, shady old streets where the 

great elm-trees on either side arch and meet at 

their tops, when I met a boy, about twelve years 
old, with a dove under each arm. 

I felt so sorry for the poor things that I stopped 
him, and said, “Sime, where did you get the 
doves?” 

“In the belfry of the church, marm.” 

“ What are you going to do with them?” 

“Oh, keep them for Jimmy and me.” 

I did my best to persuade him to let them fly 
away, happy and free. 

“But they cannot fly: their wings are cut.” 

More than ever I felt that I must do something 
for the helpless things; for it would be a long 
time before their wings could grow out, and Sime 
would very likely often forget to give them food 
and water. 

I remembered that he was a boy who was very 
fond of pennies to buy candy with, and I decided 
to tempt him in this way. “Sime,” I said, “I will 
give you ten cents for them.” 

“No, I don’t want to sell them.” 

“JT will give you twenty-five cents.” 

He waited a moment, and then said, “I guess I 
will keep them.” 

“Well, if you decide to let me have them, come 
to my house this evening.” 

In about two hours from that time Sime ap- 
peared at the back door with the two doves, and 
he went off pleased with the twenty-five cents. 

Just outside of my bedroom window there was 
a large, flat roof; and I decided that this would be 
the best place in the world for the doves to stay 
till their wings grew out. So I fixed a box with 
two slats nailed down over the top, and, after put- 
ting them inside, gave them some coarse oatmeal 
and a dish of water. The next day I took off the 
slats, and scattered food on the roof, then kept 
out of sight and waited. Pretty soon out they 
hopped, glad to pick up all the food they could 
find. At first they were a little shy, but they 
soon got used to their new surroundings. 

It was very pretty to see them billing and coo- 
ing together. They were very beautiful, too. 
Dorothy was milk-white, and Dick light drab,— a 
real dove-color,— with a wonderful iridescent 
round his throat, which shone and glittered in the 
sunlight. 

They lived on the roof for about six weeks, 
gradually growing very tame. 
would sit on the window-sill; and, when the win- 
dow was open, they would stretch their growing 
wings and flutter into the room. 

One morning, after they had been there about 
six weeks, we found that our pets had flown away. 
We were so very sorry to think that they had 
really -gone, and wondered if they would ever 
come back again. 

For some time we kept food on the roof, hoping 
to see them. But the summer passed, and they 
did not come. 

One cold morning in the autumn I was awak- 
ened early by a light tapping on my window-pane. 
When I got up to see what it was, what do you 
think I found? Why, Dick and Dorothy, to be 
sure, asking for some breakfast. 

I made haste to get them some; and after that 


At times they | 


they came every morning during the winter, and 
sometimes for their supper, too. In the spring 
they brought two more doves,—their own children, 


I think; for one was almost exactly like -Dick, 


while the other was almost blue, with white-tipped 
wings. All four came, off and on, through the 
summer. Dick and Dorothy must have been 
teaching the young ones the way; for, when the 
snow came, they remembered to come themselves. 

Now I am so very sorry to tell you about poor 
Dorothy’s sad end. Late in the next autumn we 


-came down to breakfast, and saw her lying on the 


ground. Our beautiful milk-white dove was dead. 
She had been killed by some animal,— very likely 
a weasel. There were blood-stains on her white 
feathers. 

It made us all very sad, especially as we could 
not explain to the other doves about it. Poor 
Dick must have felt very sad and lonely, and per- 
haps he lost all confidence in us. At any rate, 
they never came to the roof again. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Even in the desert the camel-driver remembers 
to pray. The picture on the first page gives us a 
good idea of how the animal is fastened, the 
kneeling-cloth laid down, and the offering made. 

Prayer is offered round the world in different 
languages, different ways, different places, but 
always prayer. And why do people pray? Why 
do we use prayers in our Service Book? Because 
there is a Power above and around, a Power that 
made and keeps the great world and all therein, 
that made and keeps us. 

To think of Him—that Power—as our 
heavenly Father is to be grateful. To speak to 
Him is to say that we have not forgotten Him, 
even as He does not forget us. When we pray, we 
may use words or we may not; but we remember 
Him, and ask a blessing,—a blessing on our way, 
in the desert or it may be in the smiling meadow. 
A prayer means, ‘‘I hope, I expect, I have faith, 
I am grateful.” 

What makes a real Easter? Songs and flowers? 
Not entirely. Cheerful faces, happy hearts, kind 
words, make Haster, young people. They make 
new life, and behold, the resurrection of every- 
body round you, from dulness to joy, from doubt 
to hope, from the winter of sadness to the spring- 
time of gladness. 


LETTER-BOX. 


LEoMINSTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor, —1 enjoy the Every Other Sunday 
very much. I go to the Unitarian church in Leom- 
inster, and Mr. Gauld is our minister. I hope that 
my ‘‘ Twisted Flowers’ will be all right to be pub- 
lished. Yours truly, 


MARGARET LOCKEY. 


Hincuam, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—TI have gone to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School for a number of years, and I enjoy reading 
the Every Other Sunday and working out the puzzles 
very much. I have enclosed the answer to Enigma IX. 
and also a few puzzles, which I hope you will find good 
enough to publish. Our minister is Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish. Yours respectfully, : 


MABEL ARDRA SOULE. 


ENIGMA XY. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 7, 2, 4, 16, is something that may be burned. 
My 5, 13, 7, 1, 9, 10, is to go after. 
My 15, 14, 3, is a plural noun. 
My 11, 6, 1, 8, is the opposite of buy. 
My 12, 14, 3, is something to write with. 
My whole, is a well-loved book. 

Rurn K. PArtripGe. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


- 1, To what place in England should we send dirty 
boys? j a3 ; 
_ 2..To what city there should thirsty people go? 
_ 8. At what cape in Scotland can angry people feel 
at home ? ; 
_ 4. From what town in Illinois do beautiful ladies 
come? ; 
5. What country in Africa would misers like best ? 
6. What town in Ceylon would children like to 


live in? XC. 
TWISTED FLOWERS. 
Tadofisfd Rotpoelhei 
Emiunarg Nmtaustuir 
Huifaes Oeypn 
Enuaitp Mroreisp 


MARGARET LOCKEY. 


CHARADE XIII. 


WirtH speed the lady winds her way, 
To’scape from summer’s heat; 
And in my frst without delay 
She takes an easy seat. 


Much wealth has she, and naught to do 
Save for her health to roam. 
’ She takes her little lap-dog, who 
~ * My second, is at home. 


My whole is trampled under feet, 
And often pierced with nails, 
And often is turned out and beat. 

Behavior naught avails. ; 
8. E. PB. 


CONUNDRUM XVI. 


Wuat is it we all say we will do, recommend others 
to do, and yet no one has ever done it? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. XIII. 


' Enigma XII.— Oliver Wendell Chapman. 

Eniema XIII.— A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up’ anger. 

CHARADE XI.— Glow-worm. 

ConunpDRvUM XIII.— Castile (cast-steel). 


ConunpDRUM XIV.— The wind. ‘‘ Over the hills and ~ 


far away.” 

TWISTED VEGETABLES.— Turnips. Carrots. Let- 
tuce. Cucumbers. Parsnips. Onions. Celery. Cab- 
bage. Beets. Squashes. 

DIAMOND PuzzLE. 
Cc 
Cer Oma: ‘ 
C710.) Li OM 
12 Ope 
R 


Correct solutions of several puzzles, in preceding 
numbers of Every Other Sunday, have been sent in by 
Harriet A. Bigelow, Ethel Webster, Shirley Schofield, 
Percy Schofield, L. S. Wiggin, George Harold Cloud. 

Our young friends must remember to send answers 
to the enigmas or puzzles which they forward. The 


Editor likes to publish all that may be contributed to . 


The Letter Box, but the rule of the paper is that no 
puzzle shall be printed unless accompanied by the 
answer. If any. of you have mailed enigmas to the 


Editor which have not yet appeared, think whether you ~ 


forwarded the answers. If not, send them along.—EpD. 
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